ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

to sit, upon hassocks on the floor. Nevertheless, as
arm-chairs and settees struggled into existence, he
handsomely consented to use them, although never in
the usual way, but with his legs thrown sideways over
the arms of them, or the head of the sofa treated as a
perch. In particular, a certain shelf, with cupboards
below, attached to a bookcase, is worn with the person
of Stevenson, who would spend half an evening, while
passionately discussing some great question of morality
or literature, leaping sideways in a seated posture to
the length of this shelf, and then back again. He was
eminently peripatetic, too, and never better company
than walking in the street, this exercise seeming to
inflame his fancy. But his most habitual dwelling
place in the London of those days was the Savile Club,
then lodged in an inconvenient but very friendly house
in Savile Row. Louis pervaded the club ; he was its
most affable and chatty member ; and he lifted it, by
the ingenuity of his incessant dialectic, to the level of a
sort of humorous Academe or Mouseion.9

At this time he must not be thought of as a successful
author. A very few of us were convinced of his genius ;

but with the exception of Mr. Leslie Stephen,10 nobody
of editorial status was sure of it. I remember the
publication of An Inland Voyage in 1878, and the
inability of the critics and the public to see anything
unusual in it.

Stevenson was not without a good deal of innocent
oddity in his dress. When I try to conjure up his
figure, I can see only a slight, lean lad, in a suit of blue
sea-cloth, a black shirt, and a wisp of yellow carpet
that did duty for a necktie. This was long his attire,
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